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chief they scratch his rifle and his horse; and over
the slave's low mound in Angola plantations his basket
and mattock are laid, lest he should miss them. So
various are the devices contrived for the solace of
mankind, or for his instruction. But one by one, like the
dead themselves, those devices have passed and passed
away, leaving mankind unwitting and unconsoled.
For there is still one road that each traveller must
discover afresh, and death's door, at which all men
stand, opens only inwards.

Maurice Maeterlinck has always remained very con-
scious of that door. How often in his whispering
dramas we are made aware of it! How often, without
even the knock of warning, it suddenly gapes or stands
ajar, and unseen hands are pulling, and children are
drawn in, and young girls are drawn in, and wise men,
and the old, while the living world remains outside,
still at breakfast, still busy with its evening games
rind sewing, still blindly groping for its departed guide !
From the outset, Maeterlinck has been an amateur of
death. In a little volume that bears Death's name,
lie utters his meditation upon death's nature and sig-
nificance. Like other philosophers and all old wives,
he also attempts our consolation. Mankind demands
a consolation, fcir without it, perhaps, the species could
hardly have survived their foreknowledge of the end.
But in treating the first two terrors to which he applies
his comfortable arguments, Maeterlinck's reasoning ap-
pears to me almost irrelevant, almost obsolete. He
attributes the terrified apprehension of death, first, to
the fear of pain in dying, and, secondly, to the fear of
anguish hereafter. In neither fear, I think, does the
essential horror of death now lie. All who have wit-
nessed various forms of death, whether on the Held or